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EpiroRIaL Buzzines. 


Such boasting and taunting, 
Just hear, oh, ye heavens— 

But “ Barkis is willin’,” 
Quoth W. M. Evans! ! 








We had a pleasant call last Saturday 
from Mr. A. I. Root’s son-in-law, who is 
also manager of the establishment at Me- 
dina, Ohio. 





Sugar Made from Honey.—On 
page 871 we made some remarks about Mr. 
Henry Alley’s proposal to raise $5,000 
“from the bee-keepers thronghout the 
United States, and paid to the person who 
will devise some method for converting 
honey into sugar, similar to granulated 
sugar.” We remarked that we had some 
sugar made from honey in our Museum, 
which had been there for a dozen years, 
and said that it would not pay to make it. 

By request we sent someof the sugar to 
Mr. Alley, and he does not seem to appre- 
ciate it. Of course we are sorry to differ 
from our friend, but the facts remain all 
thesame. Itis nota question of priority, 
particularly ; but if a good article of sugar 
can be obtained from honey, which will 


compete with cane sugar, we shall be happy 
to see it. 





The Third Annual Report of the 
General Manager of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union is now published, and 
has been mailed to all the members with 
Voting Blanks for officers for the coming 
year. We hope that a general response will 
result im renewed subscriptions for the 
coming year. As the fees are now reduced 
toa dollar a year, thousands should flock to 
its standard at once. 


‘Cincinnati Centennial 





An Apiarian Exhibit is to be made 
under Governmental supervision at the 
Exposition next 
month. The following list of articles, show- 
ing the history and development of the in- 
dustry, have been sent from the Museum of 
the AMERICAN Bre JounnaL. ‘After the 
close of the Exposition they will be for- 
warded to the National Museum at Wash- 
ington for permanent display: 


Murph ‘8 peneg, Extractor, 
Hill G Gas-Pipe oney Extractor. 
Walton’s Reversible Honey Extractor (Model). 
Hill's Gas-Pipe Wax-Extractor. 
Arm s Hive. 

thony lone’s Bee-Hive. 


Prof. Cook's Division-Board Feeder. 
earn he Bee-Feeder. ~ 

vell’s Bee-Feeder. 
Henry Alley’s Atmospheric Bee-Feeder. 
Smith's Queen-Nursery. 
Van Deusen’s Hive Clamps. 
Ackerman’s Hive Clamps. 
Wood 


parators. 
Comb Honey Carton. 
Shirley’s Foundation Fastener. 
Adjustable Hive Stand and Swarm Catcher. 
Frame Holder and Meta! Rabbets. 
Sutcliff’s Bee-Smoker. 
Bingham’s Bee-Smoker. 
Bingham & Hétherington’s Honey Knife. 
Crate for Honey Sections. 
W. T. F. Petty’s Queen-Cage. 
Harris’ Quee " 
Perforated Zinc een Excluder. 
Woodward's Section of Comb, Partly Built. 
Dr.Tinker’s Hard-wood Sand Sections. 
Comb Foundation from Pelham’s Mill. 





—_—_——P - aa _____—_———- 


Water and Salt tor Bees.—Under 
this heading Mr. Wm. Urie writes thus for 
the Farm, Stock and Home: 


Ev a , however large or small, 
PR ae convenient watering place 
for the bees. A shallow trough large a 
to hol.’ say a pailful of water, without its 
being over 2 inches deep, provided with 
some small floats for the bees to alight on to 
drink, is a convenient form. drink 
and use much water, and are often 
compelled to go long distances for it and be 
ae to great inconvenience to get it, 
at that. 

Foraging for water consumes much val- 
uable time which would be employed in 
profitable work if water was kept at hand. 

Bees need salting, also ; it is as 
to them as to cattle. About once a wee 
put a handful of salt in the pailful of water 
contained in their trough, and notice with 
what avidity the bees will go for it. 

Do not give too much salt, but the pro- 
portion noted will be found both gratifying 
and beneficial. 





The Thirteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Nurserymen 
was held at Detroit, Mich. This industry 
does much to beautify the country and 
ennoble the people. Without fruits and 
flowers this would be adreary land. The 

t season this society has secured reduc- 
fon in freights by different classification, 
which is worth more to nurserymen and 
the people than the society ever will cost. 
No nurseryman can afford to exclude him- 
seif from such an association. Send $2.00 
for a membership fee to Chas, A. Green, 
Secretary, Rochester, N. Y.. Then you will 
get the official report free of cost. The next 
meeting will be held in Chicago. 








Basswood isin bloom now in quite a 
number of localities, and the yield bids fair 
to be plentiful. The weather is warm and 
moist, and everything augurs well for the 
secretion of nectar, and we hope to be able 
to report a bountiful harvest. A few trees 
are in bloom near the office of the Ber 
JOURNAL, and the bees are happy. Mr. 
Root, in Gleanings for July 1, makes these 
remarks on basswood in his locality : 


This 30th day of June, bees discovered a 
little cluster of blossoms on one of the bass- 
wood trees that skirt the road in front of 
our dwelling. Only a dozen or two buds 
were opened, but the bees were having 
quite a rejoicing over them. The trees are 
reoged with buds. What shall the harvest 





Chas. F. Muth & Son, of Cincin- 
nati, have issued a set of 5 illuminated cards 
on “Bees and Fruit.” The pictures are 
fine, and well colored and finished. On the 
reverse may be found three paragraphs 
from our Leaflet No. 1, entitled, “ Why Eat 


Honey ?” After these comes the following 
announcement : 


“We have always made it a point, ever 
since we existed, to supply honey in its best 
—- and never soiled our fingers by adul- 

Tra’ iD. 


That announcement !s something to feel 
proud over being able to truthfully make. 
lt is worth more to a TRUE MAN than all! the 
gold of California, or the diamonds of 
Africa. That it is truthfully made by our 
friends, “‘ Muth & Son,” no one who knows 
them would deny. It is almost proverbial 
that Mr. C. F. Muth is the personification of 
truth and .honor, and bee-keepers are to be 
congratulated in having such a man among 
their number. We beg his pardon for this 
notice—but it was called out by those at- 
tractive cards, placed on our desk by the 
mail-carrier just as these forms were ready 
for the press. 





Every Bee-Meeper who realizes the 
importance of the work now being done in 
the interest of the pursuit should send a 
dollar to this office and become a member 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union for the 
ensuing year. “‘ In Union there is strength.” 
Reader, can you afford to remain outside 
any longer ? 





Dividing Swarms.—On this subject 
Mr. G. K. Hubbard remarks as follows in 
Indiana Farmer for last week : 


When two swarms go together they may 
be separated by setting two bives on op- 
= edges of a sheet and shaking the bees 

tween them and brushing them with a 
feather to see that an equal number of bees 
go into each hive. A sharp lockout should 
be kept for the queens, one put in each 
hive. Sprinkling the bees with water re- 
tards their movements, so that you are 
much more apt to find the queens. When 
the swarms that cluster together are eee into 
one hive they should be given plenty of 
room in the surplus boxes, and a little brood 
put into the brood-chamber to insure that 
no brood is put above. 
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GLEAUS OF NEMS. 
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Hot Summer.—lIt isnow quite gen- 
erally predicted that the rest of the summer 
is to be hot all over the country. The In- 
diana Pharmacist predicts it upon the fol- 
lowing theory, which has been advanced by 
others : 


The weather seems to run in cycles of 
about seven years, that is, when we have a 
hot summer, it is always followed by a cold 
one, and it takes about seven years to reach 
another equally hot. It will be remembered 
by many that the summer of 1867 was very 
hot, and so dry that during August the 
grass crumbled under the feet when trod 
upon. Thesummer of 1868 was noted for 
its coolness, the thermometer very seldom 

tting above 85°, and we did not reach the 
fo wave of thermality again until 1874, 
when it was extre:nely hot. The following 
summer was cold to a remarkable degree. 
From then on the summers grew gradually 
warmer until 1881, which was excessively 
hot and very dry, no rain falling for over 
nine weeks, and there were more sun- 
strokes that summer than there has been in 
all the summers since. 

The summer of 1882 was quite cold, a few 
flakes of snow fell onthe morning of July 
4, followed by hail in the afternoon, and 
during the rest of the month and through 
the month of August the temperature was 
so low that overcoats were necessary for 
comfort, particularly at night. The sum- 
mers since 1882 have grown warmer and 
warmer, and last summer was a moderately 
hot one, but unless all signs fail, the com- 
ing summer will be the climax of the cycle, 
and a hot, dry season ne expected. So 
far this spring the signs have been against 
the theory here advanced, but possibly the 
coolness of the spring may be succeeded by 
a regular old scorching summer whose tem- 
perature will rival sheol for hotness. 





Small Sections tor Comb Honey 
etc.—G. B. Olney, Atlanta, Iowa, on June 
21, 1888, writes : 


The 5-cent packages described on page 
292, appears to be too cumbersome, and it 
takes too long to get them into shape. I 
take a board the thickness that I want, and 
the length of the inside of the frame ; set 
the saw to cut half through, when I cut half 
the width of the saw on each end, doing the 
same with a board for ag wee gg pieces. 
I set the jack-plane bit to cut 1-32 of an 
inch, and plane off all I will need in a very 
short time. I dampen and strighten them 
out, put foundation starters on the long 
pieces before I fasten the parts together, 
and after they are formed I have an orna- 
ment and useful article. 

A Mr. J. E. Stoner sent me a sample of 
Alsike clover hay, witha note, stating that 
his stock of all kinds eat it well. They 
leave no stems as they do with red clover 
and timothy, and his are working on 
it splendidly. He has 12 acres of Alsike, 
and wants more of it. 

I went to a fellow not long since, pre- 
sented a long-standing-bill and met with 
this answer : 

**Come and git your hives, bee’s and all. 
I don’t like them ere kind of hives, know 
how. I’m goin’ to make a new kine, some 
with draw’s in, an’ som glass in, sol k’n 
see what ’um doin’.” I thought to myself, 
what a good subject you are for Lizzie 


Cotton. 

The white clover is yielding some hone 
when it stops raining long enough to let it 
stand up. The corn fields are getting very 
weedy, owing to so much wet weather that 
farmers cannot work it. It has been very 





discouraging thus far this spring, being dry 
early, and the squirrels took the corn as 
fast as it came up. Some farmers replanted 
the fourth time, but by using poison and 
shot-guns freely, and all the boys with 
snare-drums that could be found, we man- 
aged to have some corn growing. What 
would some men think of this extra work if 
paeere it would be done for the honey- 
ee 


Yes, indeed. While every kind of busi- 
ness has its drawbacks, that of keeping 
bees is no more liable to them than any 
other ; neither is it an exception to the rule. 

Nearly every novice, as soon as he enters 
the business, assumes to “‘ know it all,’ and 
wants to get up @ new hive. He knows 
more in one day than all before him in the 
business have been able to learnin a cen- 
tury. Itis a disease which attacks nearly 
all who embark in the business. 





ee er ee 


INTERROGATORIES. 
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Cans for Extracted Honey.—A 
correspondent in Ulster County, N. Y., on 
July 5, 1888, asks the following questions : 





1. Are not fruit-cans as good as anything 
to = up extracted honey for the market ? 
When the honey is put in those cans should 
they be papetes to the light? 2.1 have 
read that the best plan of taking care of 
extracted honey is to put it directly into 
fruit-cans and seal up when almost at boil- 
ing point. Does not heating honey spoil its 
a, Are the covers for said cans air 

4 


1. Yes ; but there are many kinds; they 
are made of glass, tin, etc., and exposure to 
the light is not detrimental to the honey. 

2. Heating the honey does no harm, un- 
less it is brought to a boil. The covers to 
all the seif-sealing cans make the package 
air-tight ; others are not air-tight. 





Sterile Queens.—C. A. Pardee, Coles- 
burgh, Ky., on July 2, 1888, writes as fol- 
lows: 


I send a queen which is a puzzle to me 
and my bee-keeping friends of this vicinity. 
She was reared under the swarming im- 
pulse from a good cell, and the last one of 
the batch to be cape 1 was careful in 
handling this cell, leaving it in original 
comb, and never inverting, bruising, or 
pe! it. The cell was capped on May 17. 

deemed further inspection of the colon 
unnecessary until June 23, when its weak 
condition warned me that something was 
wrong. Upon opening the hive, I found no 
b , but the worker cells were filled with 
eggs, and the queen _was attending to busi- 
ness. On June 30, I again opened the hive, 
ang found that none of the e had 
h@iched. Upon close inspection, [ could 
see atiny drop of larva food in the bottom 
of each cell, but instead of the larva, the 
egg still remained projecting from the cell- 
bottom. I found no in the drone-celis. 

I removed the queen immediately, and as 
there is no aches of sufficient ex- 

nce in this vicinity, I send her to you, 

r. Editor, trusting that you will forward 
her to some skilled entomologist who will 
for the cause of science ascertain what is 
the matter with her. That she lays sterile 
eggs in worker-cells can be verified by m- 


— 


mologist public in the BEE JourNAL, a 
the solution of this puzzle would surely ph, 
interesting, not only to myself, but ‘to a 
large majority of its readers, 


We sent the queen to Prof. A. J. Cook, 
with the above letter, and here is his reply . 


Mr. C. A. Pardee, of Colesburgh, Ky, 
sends me, through the editor of the Awrn. 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, a queen, that though 
she lays eggs in great numbers, produces no 
bees. Mr. P. says as there is no micr. 
scopist at his place, he sends the queen for 
a full report. This is a case where a mien. 
scopist would do no good, 

In last week’s Rural New Yorker a sub. 
scriber writes: ‘“‘My mare has produce 


What is the trouble?” The veterinarian 
editor replies that in many such cases it js 
impossible to explain the sterility. In the 
higher animals we speak of sterility, though 
with them, as with the queen, I presume, 
eggs are still produced, but are impotent, 
sterile or worthless. 

The real trouble with the egg we do not 
know ; we may never know. It is a very 
difficult subject to investigate. With this 
queen—and such queens are not so rare but 
that I have seen many of them—as with 
occasional examples of all higher animals, 
though eggs were ripened and passed from 
the reproductive organs, yet they wer 
sterile. Wecan only say that the queen's 
are diseased, and so only can produce 
worthless eggs. What the disease is, or 
why the egg is sterile we cannot say. Some 
such queens which have come under my 
observation, have been very prolific of 
eggs ; yet, not an egg would hatch. 

So far as I have observed, such queens 
never recover from this inability. Breeders 
of cattle frequently have cows that ovulate 
regularly, yet never breed. Occasionally 
such a cow after being sterile for months, 
or even years, will become again a regular 
breeder. It would seem that in such cases, 
we have a disability, which, though very 
likely akin to that of the queen in question, 
yet is only temporary. ‘This might lead u 
to expect that possibly a queen of this kind 
might in time become a breeder. However, 
it would not pay to keep one with such & 
hope in view, except as a matter of scientific 
interest. Even with our higher stock it i 
a questionable policy to breed from animals 
which have been for a time sterile. We 
should fear that the same disability might 
come in the offspring.—A. J. Cook. 





mo 
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Omission.—In the essay of Mr. 7.5 
Sanford, on Farm Apiaries, read before tht 
Farmers’ Institute, and published on pagé 
425 and 426, two lines were omitted throug 
an oversight of the printer. The whole se 
tence should read thus : 


After being thus prepared they shoul 
not be disturbed until settled warm weathet 
has come in the sp to stay ; when the 
should in be examined, and if avy # 
found to be without a queen, they should 
united with some weak colony havi 








troducing her intoa nucleus. I would sug- 


gest that you make the report of the ento- iat 


queen, or another queen procured for 
once. 


one or two colts, but now seems sterile, — 
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) 
. DR. A. B. MASON. 
Yn This biographical sketch was written 
4 for Gleanings by Mrs. Mason : 
Ro The subject of this sketch was born 
“T0- 95 miles southeast of Buffalo, in the 
for town of Wales, Erie Co., N. Y., Nov. 
‘T0- 18, 1833. His father was born. in 
Massachusetts, and was of English, 
sub- Scotch, and Irish descent ; was a sold- 
ced ier in the war of 1812, and *assisted in 
le, the capture of Fort Erie. His maternal 
rian crandfather was killed by the Indian 
it is allies of Great Britain, in the same 
tas war. His maternal grandmother was 
ugh of the old Knickerbocker, or Dutch 
_ ancestry. 
- Mr. Mason had six brothers older 
than himself, two younger, and two 
- sisters. All were raised on a farm, 
i and the brothers are all farmers. The 
» bat only living sister is the wife of a 
with | farmer, and lives at Smporia, Kansas. 
nah His mother and grandparents all died 
teal in their 83d year, and his father was 
wall about 90 at his death. 
een’s In DeKalb Co., IIL, when about 17 
yduee years old, Dr. Mason taught his first 
8, of school, for $14 per month,and ‘ board- 
Some ed round.” In relating some of the 
r my incidents in connection with that 
fic of school, he says: ‘*The three last 
teachers preceding me. were turned 
weens out by the *‘ big boys,’ the Jast being 
eders thrown through the window with the 
rulate window shut. Of this I knew nothing 
mally until the morning I went to begin 
pnths, school. I made up my mind to teach 
gular that school or somebody would get 
cases, hurt, and so I told the director. I was 
very hired for three months, but taught 
istion, four, and was offered $40 per month to 
ead us teach the same school the next winter. 
8 kind A majority of the scholars were older 
wevel, than I was.” 
uch & At the close of this school, young 
entific Mason went to Beloit College, Wis- 
k it is consin,and attended two terms, his chum 
pimals and friend being the now well-known 
, We Gen. Warner, of Warner * Silver Bill” 
might notoriety. With the exception of the 
above, and a few terms attendance at 
— an academy in Wyoming, N..Y., when 
ae he was either at or near the head in 
o Pr all his classes except grammar, his 
ore school education was obtained in the 
oe commonédistrict school. 
ne In his 19th year Mr. Mason joined 
the Baptist church of his native town, 
and has ever since been proud to be 
should known as a Christian. ~— Just previous 
ae to his 22d birthday, at the earnest 
ny a solicitation of his parents, he com- 
ould be menced the study of medicine with 
ve the family physician, working, as op- 





portunity offered, to earn money to 
help pay expenses. 


















versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. At 
the close of the lecture course, he went 
to Illinois to spend the summer, and to 
complete his medical studies. The fol- 
lowing autumn he returned to the old 
home in New York, and on his 25th 
birthday was married to a Miss Clark. 
In the spring of 1859, in company with 
several families from New York and 
Illinois, the newly married couple 
went west and located at Irvington, 
Kossuth Co., Iowa, 40 miles west of 
the present home of Mr. Eugene Secor. 
The colony with which they went hav- 
ing broken up, in 186% they moved to 
Waterloo, Iowa. Here Mr. Mason 
commenced the practice of denistry, 
which he has followed to the present 








Dr. M@on has always 
as an earnest temperance worker, and 
has had his life threatened twice by 
saloon-keepers. He still delights in 
being a thorn to them. 

His youngest child is a dau 
years old, and the oldest is % His 
children, like himself, use no tea, 
coffee, tobacco, or liquor in any form. 

In 1869, a brother, in moving, left 
2 colonies of bees with him till a more 
favorable time for moving them. He 
soon became interested in them, and, 
seeing an article im a newspaper that 
year about Mrs. Tupper’s success with 
bees, wrote to her, making some in- 
quiries, which were kindly answered. 
He at once became a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, which he has 
taken till the present time. 


ter 16 


Dr. A. B. Mason, President of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


time. He was Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Iowa State Dental Society, and 
President of the Northern Iowa Dental 
Association for two years. For four 
terms he was Secretary and a member 
of the School Board of the city in 
which he lived, and was one of the 
originators of the city library, and 
librarian for several years. 

For years Dr. Mason was an active, 
if not the most active member of the 
church to which he belonged, being 
at one time superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, church clerk, a trustee, 
and clerk of the board of trustees. He 
was a leader in Sabbath-sechool work 
at home and in adjoining counties. 
One year he was secretary of eight 
different organizations, four of them 
religious. 





The sane year, Mr. Mason became a 
member of the Central Iowa Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and the next year was 
elected secretavy, which position he 
held until he left the State. 

In 1873, owing to frequent attacks 
of rheumatism, and an increasing de- 
sire to mak® bee-keeping more of a 
specialty, Dr. Mason quit the office 
practice of denistry, and the proceeds 
of the apiary have materially aided in 
furnishing «‘bread and butter” for 
wife and children. 

In 1874, the family residence, a large 
new house, with all its contents, was 
consumed by fire. There were 18 
first-class Italian colonies of bees in 
the cellar. On learning of the loss, 
some members of the Central Iowa 
Bee-Keepers’ Association offered to 
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make him a present of 14 celonies as 
a starter. 

The same year we moved to Ohio, 
which has since been ourhome. In 
the summer of 1875 we lived in a 
suburb of Cincinnati, and made and 
sold the Murphy honey-extractor, most 
of them going to southern States. 

In 1876, Dr. M. was chosen secre- 
tary of the Buckeye Union Poultry As- 
sociation, and held the position for 
four years. 

In the winter of 1879 he tried what 
has since been the known as the * Pol- 
len Theory,” and, with the experience 
of that and succeeding winters, he 
has been made a firm believer in that 
theory. This was several years before 
anything was said about it in the bee- 
periodicals. 

In 1881 Mr. Mason succeeded in 
getting the Tri-State-Fair Association 
at Toledo to offer Fair premiums for 
the display of the products of the api- 
ary, and the display has increased in 
attractiveness each year; and last fall 
it was said the display was the most 
attractive of any on the grounds. He 
was appointed superintendent of the 
department the first year, and still 
holds the position. 

During the year 1882 and 1883, 
when but little was generally known 
about foul brood, his apiary of 75 col- 
nies was badly infected, nearly every 
colony having it in 1883, and he has 
frequently stated the loss was from 
$300. to $500 ; but he cured it that year, 
and has had none since. 

For several years he has been a 
member of the Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and in 1886 was 
made an honorary member. 


At Chicago, in November, 1887, on 
his 54th birthday, Mr. M.. was chosen 
president of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. 

Early in October last, he made what 
he called a ‘new departure” in bee- 
keeping. Having become satisfied, in 
theory, that it was of no special benefit 
for bees to be flying after frosts had 
destroyed all honey-producing blos- 
soms, he concluded+to prepare a few 
colonies for wintering, and place them 
in the cellar as soon as there came a 
killing frost. On the night af Oct. 15 
there was a hard frost. On the night 
of the 19th he placed tHe prepared 
colonies in the cellar. On April 27, 
1888, the bees were taken from the 
cellar, after undergoing a confinement 
of six months and eight days, and 
were in good condition, having lost in 
weight 7} pounds on an average. 

The other colonies, put in the cellar 
in November,were weighed at the same 


time (Oct. 19), and, when taken out 


with those put in Oct. 19, were found 
to have lost in weight, on an average, 


During the past winter he has tt 
livered two addresses at farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and one at a horticultural 
meeting, the subject being ‘The 
Benefits of Bee-Keeping to the Agri- 
culturist and Horticulturist.” 

Mr. Mason has been chosen to 
superintend the Apiarian Department 
of the Ohio Centennial Exposition, to 
be held at Columbus from next Sept. 
4 until Oct. 19. 

He is now serving his third term as 
assessor of the precinctin which we 
live, having been re-elected by an in- 
creased majority. 





Mrs. A. B. Mason. 
Auburndale, Ohio. 
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QueRIES © REPLIES. 
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Distinguishing Purely Mated 
Italian Queens. 














Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 558.—How can a purely-mated Ital- 
ian queen be distinguished from one mated 
with a Cyprian or Holy Land drone, or with a 
drone that is a mixture of Italian and one of 
these races ?—Calif. 

By her progeny—H. D. Currine. 

I do not know.—P. L. VIALLON. 

By her progeny.—A. B. Mason. 

I do not know.—J. M. Suucx. 

By her progeny.—Mrs.L. HaRrRIson. 

I doubt if she can.—EuGENE SECOR. 


Only by her progeny.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


You’ve got me.—JAMEs HEDDON. 

Only by the markings or disposition 
of her progeny.—C. H. DrBBERN. 

I have had no experience with 


Cyprian or Holy Land bees.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


By the appearance of her progeny, 
and in that way only occasionally.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


I doubt if it can inall cases. I doubt 
if it can be certainly in any case.—A. 
J. Coox. 


In no way that I know of. This is 


the Cyprians and Syrians into this 
country. I think we would have been 
much better off had we never seen 
either. —G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


She cannot with certainty. Her 
progeny will be so nearly like pure 
Italians that Ido not believe any one 
can distinguish them with certainty in 
all cases.—M. Manin. 


The workers of such a cross-bred 
queen will many of them resemble the 
Cyprian or Holy Land workers, as the 
case may be, and others will resemble 





over 11 pounds. 





one of the worst features about getting | M 





can readily tell the workers of such 4 
cross by observing the pure races by 
themselves.—-G. L. TINKrR. 


There is no way by which the mat- 
ing of a queen can be determined ex- 
cept by her worker progeny. It is 
only by strict attention to the matter 
that this can be done. Three yellow 
bands isthe color test, and is the only 
test that I know of; and it will not 
apply to the crosses between the yel- 
low varieties. All dependence must 
be placed upon the honesty of the 
breeder. J. E. Pon. 

No one but an expertin such mat- 
ters can make the distinction, and 
even then it is not certain that no mis- 
take will be made. Pure Cyprians are 
marked by the solid yellow on the un- 
derside of the abdomen, which mark- 
ing is not materially changed by cross- 
ing with the other yellow varieties. 
The other yellow races (Italians and 
Syrians) are marked with dark veins 
dividing the yellow with the segments 
of the body. One well acquainted 
with the peculiar motions and ‘actions 
of bees of different races may-detect a 
mixture of blood, but there is room for 
mistake all around.—G. W. Demarer. 


No method has yet been discovered 
by which to determine the purity of 
the mating of queens, except by the 
markings and temper of their worker 
progeny. As the bees mentioned are 
so nearly, like the Italian, we think 
that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to determine the matter even with the 
worker progeny of such queens—that 
is, to determine with any degree of 
certainty.—_THE EpITor. 
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Double-Walled Bee—Hives and 
Supers. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 559.—1. When wintering bees on the 
summer stands, which is the best, a double- 
walled hive with chaff between the outer and 
inner walls, or double-walis with a vacant 
space between the walls? 2. Which is best 
for winter, double-walled tives,with walls one 
inch thick and 2 inches of space between the 
walls, or single-waijed hives with a wail ¢ 
inchesthick? 3. In as for comb honey 
should the 8 us story be double-walled ? If 
80, pe more honey be obtained thereby ?— 
ich. 


1. Probably with chaff. 2. Probably 
the double-wall. 3. No.—C.C.MILLER. 


1. We prefer hollow double-walls. 
2. It makes little difference. 3. No. 
—Dapant & Son. 

1. I do not know. 2. Double-walled 
hive. 3. No.—R. L. Tay.or. 

1. A vacant space. 2. A 2-inch 
space between the walls. 3. No, n0. 
—Mrs. L. Harrison. . 

1. I would use the chaff between. 2. 
I cannot say. 3. No.—J. M. Ham- 





Italian workers. The close observer 
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I have had no experience with chaff 
hives, as they are useless for the South. 
_P. L. VIALLON. 

1. Double-wall with chaff. 2. Double- 
wall. 3. No, but a shade-board will 
pay.—A. B. Mason. 

1. If the space were perfectly air- 
tight it would be as good as the chaff 
_otherwise not. 2. The former. 3. 
No.—EUGENE SECOR. 


1. I prefer fine or cut straw to 
either. 2. I prefer the double-walled 
hive, every time. 3. The single story 
is just as good.—_G. M. Doouirr.e. 


1. Use the chaff to make sure of 
dead-air spaces. 2. No practical dif- 
ference; these things do not cure or 
create bee-diarrhea. 3. No, no.— 
James HEDDON. 


]. The chaff makes it warmer, or 
more independent of outside tempera- 
ture. 2. Ido not understand. The 
character of the wall must be ex- 
plained. 3. No.—A. J. Coor. 


1. I do not think any difference will 
be found. 2. The first mentioned will, 
I think, be the better. 3. I prefer a 
single-wall for the purpose.—J. E. 
PonpD. 

1. L use, for wintering on the sum- 
mer stands, a single-walled hive with 
4inches of packing outside. 3. I do 
not know, I shall try with and with- 
out this season.—H. D. Currtine. 


1. should prefer chaff to a dead- 
air space. 2. The double-walled hives, 
but I would neither use those nor a 
hive with 4-inch solid walls. 3. No; 
itis no advantage whatever.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1. Ihave never used chaff in that 
way. I have some double-walled hives 
with an inch of dead-air space between 
j-inch walls, and the bees always win- 
ter wellinthem. 2. The former. 3. 
| prefer a double-walled surplus story. 
—M. Magi. 


I. I am well satisfied that the hives 
packed with chaff are the safest in 
out-door wintering. 2. I should pre- 
fer the double-walled hive. 3. No, 
but further North, where the nights 
are very cool, some extra protection 
would appear to be necessary.—G. L. 
TINKER. — 

1. Double walls packed with chaff 
have proved ‘best with me. Outside 
walls { inch thick ; inside walls } inch 
thick, and 8 inches of chaff. Chaff 
over the frames 6 inches thick. 2. 
Double walls are better in winter for 
out-doors than single-walls. 3. Double- 
walled supers are no advantage. I 
have used them.—J. M. Suucx. 


1. Chaff between isthe best. 2. I 
would say that neither is practicable, 
and I could not make a choice be- 
tween them. 3. No, not according to 
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my ideas of a practical working hive. 
It pays best to use a light, properly 
arranged hive for storing honey, and 
for rapid manipulation. Then use an 
outer-case around it where packing is 
necessary for winter protection. Very 
few ‘‘combined” implements are a 
perfect success. The honey season is 
the all-important thing in bee-keeping. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

1. For wintering bees, hives with 
double walls, having the space be- 
tween them perfectly air-tight are on 
some accounts preferable to those 
having the space between the walls 
filled with chaff. 2. The former is, 


perhaps, preferable, but the difference 
is very slight. 3. No.—Tue Eprror. 
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A REVIEW. 


Also a Reply to Various Writers 
on Current Topics. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 





I have been so busy of late looking 
after a multiplicity of business on my 
hands, that I have been compelled to 
pass by many things that otherwise I 
would like to notice. 

Mr. Doolittle is still doing battle for 
his ‘swarming impulse” queens, and 
perhaps he imagines that he has 
silenced all opposition. Strange that 
Mr. D. has failed to see that he has 
not pretended to meet the real matter 
atissue. The question has nothing to 
do with the « dollar queen,” and other 
loose and unscientific methods to force 
queens ready for the market. The 
real question is an important one, and 
should be treated with all fairness. 

Can the art and skill of the apiarist 
be so applied as to improve the races 
of bees? This is the only phase of 
the question that I care to discuss. 
Man has succeeded in improving all 
the domesticated animals, and my ex- 
periments go to show that the honey- 
bee is not an exception. 

Mr. Doolittle seems to be tender on 
this subject, and I am not surprised to 
see that a true, conscientious man like 
himself should instinctively feel «« ten- 
der” when it comes to queens reared 
by “‘nater.” For there has been as 
much humbug to the square inch con- 
nected with the ‘swarming impulse ” 
queen business, as can be found any- 
where, the shrewd hybrid business not 
excepted. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 


as many persons have been disappoint-! 
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ed, who have purehased advertisdd 
‘“‘swarming impulse reared queens,” 
in proportion to the number sold, as 
have been disappointed by purchasing 
queens reared by the cheaper methods. 
But all such argument as this, and the 
condemnation of Mr, Doolittle of the 
shoddy methods, does not touch the 
real question. 

That bees and queens can be im- 


-proved in beauty of markings, size, 


etc., [have proved beyond question. 
I wish that I was able to speak as con- 
fidently of the improvement of the 
working qualities of rm Perhaps 
this desirable part” be found to 
baffle the skill of the most careful 
breeders. 

After breeding xp a strain of Italian 
bees that I believed was superior as 
honey-gatherers, I put into my apiary 
an imported Italian queen, pud with 
daughters reared from her i re-queen- 
ed about 20 colonies of my bees, hav- 
ing in view the introduction of fresh 
blood on the male side of the race, and 
to my surprise these colonies, headed 
by daughters of the imported mother, 
were in no way inferior to my care- 
fully bred bees when it came to solid, 
hard work. The same thing has oc- 
curred twice in my apiary in the past 
ten years. I therefore conclude that 
race has more to do with industry and 
the other qualities which go to make 
up good working bees, than all else 
besides. 

It has been quite common for queen- 
breeders to talk and write with all 
confidence about rearing queens for 
‘«* business, etc.” I really wish that 
there was more of the substantial 
about it, for the reason that any api- 
arist may dispel his delusion by trying 
the experiment that I have mentioned 
above. The main point in breeding 
bees is to keep the race or strain pure 
and keep up the introduction of fresh 
blood to give health, vigor and energy. 


Bee-Culture Not a Fixed Science. 


My friend and co-laborer in the api- 
cultural vineyard in Kentucky, Mr. 
James M. Tyler, proposes to be un- 
mercifully hard on Dr. Allen and my- 
self, and perhaps all the old veterans 
in bee-culture. He demands of us 
that we stand to what we have written 
on bee-culture in the years that have 
gone by. Speaking for myself, I can- 
not afford to do this, though much of 
what I did write was fully up with the 
times. 

Bee-culture is not a *: fixed science.” 
It is progressive, and hence the writer 
on bee-culture, if disenthralled from 
fogyism, must always be moving. Still 
I do not demur to the bee «literature 
under your arms.” Come on with it, 
and Iam sure that you will not find 
me the stinging hybrid that you repre- 





sent me to be. 
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‘I do not admit that Kentucky is 
behind the times. All States and peo- 
ples have their specialites, and no 
State excels in all departments of 
business. 

Do Bees Select beforehand their Home ? 


Mr. J. E. Hand thinks that I ama 
little « off” on this subject. I admit 
it. It is no unusual thing for an error 
to become so deeply rooted that it re- 
quires a bold man indeed to undertake 
torootit up. The old superstitious 
notion that bees ‘‘ send out scouts ” to 
locate the new commonwealth, has too 
much genuine romance about it to be 
given up without astruggle. Bees are 
sometimes seen passing in and out of 
hollow trees, and the conclusion is 
jumped at that the bees are “ cleaning 
out” anew home! No one, it seems, 
has stopped to think that chemical 
changes that sometimes takes place in 
the rapid decay of wood is sufficient to 
account for this. 

We are told that a swarm of bees 
have been seen to strike a * bee-line ” 
for some hollow tree. Yes, but about 
ten times more frequently they do not 
go directly to some hollow tree, but 
wander from place to place, sometimes 
roosting out over night till they in- 
stinctively find a hole to crawl into. 
But the unerring habits of bees forbid 
any such thing. Bees never do any- 
thing in advance of their present wants. 
This fact alone ought to settle the 
question. 

Loss of Young Queens. 

Mr. Millard, in his article on” page 
423, explains the cause of the loss of 
80 Many young queens at the time of 
their mating, and I need only to say 
that the * cause” is not ‘* unaccounta- 
ble” to me; that is, the presence of 
too many indifferent, cranky old bees, 
but the unaccountable part is, why old 
bees should not only become indiffer- 
ent to the future prospects of the col- 
ony, but full of jealousy and hate 
toward the only source of relief—the 
young queen. Iam glad to see that 
light is breaking on this subject. No 
author of our standard works, so far 
as I have seen, has ever touched upon 
this subject. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 

———___—_—>-¢ @—__________ 


CANADA. 


Report of the Brant Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


A meeting of the above association 
was called to order by President An- 
guish, at the Court House in Brantford, 
Ont.,on Saturday, May 5, at2 p.m. The 
prize list for the county show to be 


held at Brantford, on Sept. 12 to 15, 


was adopted, being as follows : 


1. Display of comb honey in most market- 
able shape, product of exhibitor, and not less 
than 300 pounds, quality to govern, ist =. 
$5.00: 2d prize, $300; given by the Brant 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

2. Display of extracted honey, ist, $5.00; 
2d, $3 00 ; given by the assoc:ation. 

3. Display of comb and extracted honey (ex- 
hibitors who have entered in Sec. 1 and 2 ex- 
cluded), not less than 200 pounds of each, 
quality to govern, lst, $4.00 ; 2d, $2.50 ; given 
by the association. 

4. Ten pounds of clover extracted honey in 
giase, Ist, bee-hive, given by K. L. Goold & 
Co. ; 2d, $1.00, by T. Birkett. 

5. Ten pounds of linden extracted poses in 
glass, lst, bee-hive, by 8.Dickie ; 2d, Canadian 
Honey-Producer one year, E. L. Goold & Co. 

6. Best 10 pounds of comb honey in sections, 
lst, one colony of bees, by D. Anguish ; 24d, 
$1.00, by J. R. Howell. 

7. Best honey vinegar, lst, one smoker, by 
R. F. Holtermann ; 2d, 75 cents. 

8. Best assortment of fruits ty upin boney, 
lst, swarm-catcher, by R. F. Holterman; 2d, 
75 cents ; 3d, 25 cents. 

9. Best display of bee-keepers’ supplies, the 
aaeonte of the exhibitor, list, $3.00 ¢. 2 


, 


‘10. Best hive for comb honey, Ist, diploma ; 
2d, 50 cents. ; 

11. Best hive for extracted honey, Ist, 
diploma ; 2d, 50 cents. 

12. Best honey extractor, lst, diploma; 2d, 
50 cents. 

O. McAlister and W. R. Brown, who 
were not yet members of the Ontario 
Association, were appointed represen- 
tatives for the year, in accordance 
with the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation by-laws. 

S. A. Dickie asked how we should 
know of the proposed shipment of 
queens, one of which every member 
of the Ontario Association will receive. 
T. Birkett said that doubtless notice of 
shipment would probably be sent a few 
days previously. 


Experiments in Burying Bees, 


The report of the «buried bees” 
was next given. The President, D. 
Anguish, stated that his bees had been 
taken out alive. The combs were, 
however, damp and moldy. One col- 
ony was very strong, but the others 
were on the weak side. The unfavor- 
able weather which followed had af- 
fected them, and they were all lost. 

S. A. Dickie reported 2 colonies 
dead when taken out; the rest were in 
very fair condition, one in fact being 
first-class. They had since perished 
from the same cause as Mr. Anguish’s. 
He intended to try again. 

The Secretary stated that all his bees 
had come out about equally strong, 
but the combs were slightly moldy. 
None had perished since being taken 
out, In closing, he stated that they 
had been taken out dead. He would 
leave this experiment to be con- 
tinued by the man who had wintered 
his bees that way successfully. T. 
Birkett reported that his bees had 
wintered well, but that several had 
since been robbed. 

This question was asked: «+ What 
is the best time to Italianize bees ?” 


THE UNION. 


Report o1 the General Manager 
on the Third Year’s Work. 


It becomes the duty of your Genera] 
Manager, at the end of the third yeay 
of the existence of the National Bee. 
Keepers’ Union, to review the impor. 
tant events of the fiscal year just 
ended, and with special pride he makes 
the announcement that, so far, the 
Union has been successful in every 
case it has undertaken in defense of 
the pursuit of keeping bees. No de. 
cision has yet been obtained inimical 
to the pursuit of bee-keeping. 


The officers were re-elected in July, 
1887, by almost an unanimous vote, 
and during the year they have aided 
in every possible manner to make the 
Union triumphantly successful in every 
case it has undertaken, . 


Amended Constitution. 


The proposed amendments to the 
Constitution were all carried unani- 
mously, and went into effect on Jan. 
1, 1888 ; as amended it reads thus : 


ARTICLE L.—This organization shall be known as 
the “ National Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and shal! meet 
annually, or as often as necessity may require. 


terests of bee-keepers. and to defend their rights. 
ARTICLE I11.—The officers of this Union shal con- 
sist of a President, five Vice-Presidents, and a Gen- 
eral Manager (who shall also be the Secretary and 
Treasurer), whose duties shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be elected by 
ballot, and hold their severa! offices for one year, 
or until their successors are elected; blank ballots 
for this pu to be mailed to évery member by 
the General Manager. 

ARTICLE IV.—The officers shall constitute an Ad- 
visory Board, which shall determine what action 
shall be taken by this Union, upon the application 
of bee-keepers for defense, and cause such extra 
assessments to be made upon the members as may 
become necessary for their defense ; provided that 
only one assessment shall be made in any one fiscal 
year, without a majority vote of allthe members 
(upon blanks furnished for that purpose), together 
with a statement showing why another assessment 
is desirable. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a member 
by paying to the General Manager an Entrance Fee 
of ONE DOLLAR.for which he shall recerve a printed 
receipt making him a member of this Union, en- 
titled to all its rights and benefits. An annual fee 
of $1.00 shall be due on the first day of July in each 

ear, and MUST be paid within 6 months in order 

o retain membership in this Union, 

ARTICLE VI.—The Funds of this Union shal] be 
used for no other agg) than to defend and pro 
tect its members in their rights, after such cases 
are approved by the ge oy! Board ; and to pay the 
legtenene eopeiee of this Union, such as printing, 

, clerk-hire, ete. 
. ARTICLE ViI.—This Constitution may be amended 
by a majority vote of all the members at any time. 


The membership of the Union has 
not increased as much as it was ex 
pected, but this may be accounted for 
in the fact that the drouth of last sum- 
mer prevented the bees from gathering 
much honey, and therefore bee-keepers 
have felt too poor to adld to their or 
dinary expenses. It is to be hoped 
that a good crop may be obtained this 
year from basswood and fall flowers, 
so that all may be able to contribute 
their mite to aid this important ¢- 
junct to. the pursuit of apiculture. 

In several cases your Manager bas 
been consulted as to the best course 
pursue when bee-keepers were threat 








Answer, ‘‘ During the honey season.” 


ened with lawsuit, by envious or jealous 


ARTICLE IL.—Its object shall be to protect thein ° 
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neighbors. After giving due consid- 
eration to the detailed facts in each 
case, they have been advised as to the 
best course to pursue, and in many 
cases lawsuits have been averted by 
the conciliatory measures advised by 
the Union. In two cases, where the 
bees were really an injury to the neigh- 
bors by being too close to the line 
where sweaty horses were driven al- 
most constantly, the bees have been 
removed by advice of your General 
Manager, and thus all trouble has been 
averted. In other cases compromises 
have been advised, and the wisdom of 
such has been seen in the amicable re- 
lations now existing, where trouble 
had been brewing. 


California Baisin-Growers, 


The decision reached in the Bohn 
case not only averted the trouble which 
at one time wore a serious aspect, but 
now a proposition has been made to 
buy the apiary and remove it—thus 
saving the apiarist from the loss which 
would have resulted from his being 
unceremoniously driven out of his 
honorably-acquired and just rights. 

This, however, was quite unnecessary, 
for the bees not only did no damage, 
but vastly increased the crop. The 
California Horticulturist, last fall, ad- 
mitted that the crop was-greatly in ex- 
cess of all.expectations. So the bees 
are the fruit-growers’ very best friends! 
They inerease their crops, and enlarge 
their bank account balances. This is 
how the bees have rewarded the mak- 
ers of the ‘late war” forced upon 
them by some ignorant and selfish 
raisin-growers. 

It was proven at the trial that the 
bees could not bite into the skin of a 
grape. A San Diego bee-keeper, says 
the San Francisco Chronicle, settled the 
question in this way : 
which was sound and in good ondefrand, suspended 
itin the middle of a bive of bees for an indetin te 
time. lt remained“ there several weeks, and at the 
expiration of the period was removed in as perfect 
4 condition as when first putin the hive. Thousands 
of bees had been crawling all over the fruit durin 
that time, only too eager to attack the juice thereof, 
but had been unable to do so. 

History repeats itself. Sometime 
ago, ina certain town in New Eng- 
land, so strong was the belief that bees 
injured the fruit, that an ordinance 
was passed obliging the bee-keepers to 
remove their bees to another locality. 
After a year or two, the fruit-growers 
decided to have the bees brought back, 
because so little fruit matured upon 
the trees. 

Had the raisin-growers been success, 
ful in California, and had driven the 
bees away, it would only have been a 
short time before they would have 
been just as anxious for their return 
as they then were to drive them out of 
their borders! It was the work of 
ignorance and prejudice to demand 
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the removal of the bees, but as soon as 
light and knowledge was allowed a 
place, better judgment prevailed. 


The “Rich” Lawsuit. 


As mentioned in our last report, Mr. 
S. W. Rich, of Hobart, N. Y., was sued 
by a jealous and disagreeable neigh- 
bor for $1,200 damages, and also to 
compel him to move his home-apiary 
outside the city limits. Bee-keepers 
from several States attended the trial, 
which was held last October before 
Judge Boardman, at the Delaware 
county court. About 40 witnesses 
were called. 

The plaintiff asked for $1,200 dam- 
ages for injuries inflicted by the bees 
upon his person and property, but the 
jury, from which every person having 
bees was excluded, gave him but siz 
cents to cover wounded feelings and 
damaged property ! ! 

This virtually declared that the bees 
were not a nuisance. _ The result is an 
overwhelming defeat for the enemies 
of the pursuit of bee-keeping; and 
another victory for the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. 

But as the award of even 6 cents as 
damages carried with it costs amount- 
ing to $468.04, the case has ‘been ap- 
pealed to the Superior Court, which 
will cost about $500 more. Judge 
Boardman ruled against the bees every 
time, and in charging the jury com- 
pared the bees to a pig-sty and a 
slaughter-house. This was the first 
case with one exception ever tried in 
the State, and the Judge having no 
law or precedent to go by, ruled just 
as he thought right, with the above 
result. 

It will not; do to let bee-keeping be 
likened to a pig-sty or a slaughter- 
pen! Itis an honest and honorable 
pursuit and its rights must be pre- 
served. This appeal will be heard 
this fall, the Union having engaged 
lawyers, and guaranteed the expenses 
of the new trial. Had the Judge been 
inclined to be as fair as the jury, this 
would have been unnecessary. 


Bogus Comb Honey. 


The Wiley lie about honey-comb 
being manufactured, filled with glu- 
cose and sealed over by machinery has 
received considerable attention from 
the Union during the past year. 

In order to counteract the baneful 
influence of that and similar false- 
hoods, one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
A. I. Root, has issued a * card,” offer- 
ing $1,000 for the proof of the exis- 
tence of such a fraudulent article on 
the market, but as it does not exist, 
the offer is not taken! When pressed 
for proof, the peddlers of the lie have 
to admit that the evidence they rely 
on is mere hear-say, and at the critical 
moment vanishes out of sight ! 











An insolent Virginian braggart is 
the latest defender of that lie. The 
Union took up the ease and demanded 
the proof. In short, this modern Goliah 
was frustrated—beaten at every turn— 
and his vaunting trailed in the dirt be- 
fore his very eyes! 

Such offensive braggarts must be 
taught to make sure of their proofs 
before parading them in the face of 
the intelligent public. The National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union exists to fearlessly 
teach the impudent, that Truth shall 
triumph, even though such a ‘*Goliah ” 
may defiantly and tauntingly say: 
** Come on, saints and sinners, ‘ Barkis 
is willin’,” «I can prove it,” ete. 
Audacity cannot win, especially when 
the Union lifts up the standard, and 
defends the pursuit. 


In this connection, the Union has 


forced Prof. Wiley to make this as- 
tonishing confession : 


At the time, I repeated this statement more in the 
light of a pieasantry than as a commercial reality, 
for I did not believe that tt was POSSIBLE commer- 
ctally to imitate the comb. 














Therefore, he « knowingly, wilfully, 
and maliciously” lied, out of whole 
cloth, just to cause a sensation, and to 
injure an honest pursuit. It is aston- 
ishing that any man could make such 
a bare-faced confession without blush- 
ing for the infamy it exhibited ! 

Lawyers, doctors and ministers have 
been caught repeating the diabolical 
lie, and even this Virginian ventures to 
repeat it! But all have: ome to grief 
before the Union’s triumphant banner 
of truth ! 


Poisoning the Bees. 


A paper in Atlantic, lowa, published 
a malicious article against bee-keeping, 
and advised the  grape-growers to 
poison the bees in their localities, 
making wild and untruthful assertions 
about the ‘grape-raising industry 
having been almost entirely killed out 
in Ohio, by this nuisance.” The Union 
proved this to be a malicious false- 
hood, and the author of it was shown 
to be either ludicrously ignorant, or a 
vile slanderer ! 

Mr. W. M. Bombarger, of Harlan, 
Iowa, a member of the Iowa Horticul- 
tural Society, and a@ fruit-grower, in a 
letter to the Bee-Keepers’ Union, states 
that the article in the Messenger should 
** receive the condemnation of the in- 
telligent grape and fruit grower of the 
State which it més-represents,” and 
adds : 

That the grape-raising industry in Ohio has been 
killed out by honey-bees or apiarists following their 
harmless pursuit, 1 assert is faise, whether the as- 
sertion be made maliciously or ignorantiy, and is 
proven so by the report of the commissioner of agri- 
culture for 1886, pose 116, where, commenting on 
“The shrinkage of yield in Ohio,” he reports as fol- 
lows: “The shrinkage of grapes in 1851, 1883 and 
1885 was due principally to three facts which can- 


not be separated —rot, mildew, and the effect of the 
previous severe winter.” 
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fine for maintaining a nuisance by 





I regard the honey-bees as one of my very best 
friends in grape and small fruit eulture, and keep a 
smallapiary in my smaller vineyard, which is so 
located that the path of the bees, in the air to their 
best pasturage during the blossoming season, is over 
my larger vineyard. 


I find the bees so valuable in fertilizing fruit 
bloom that I not only encouren my neighbors to 
keep them, but intend doubling my stock in the 
near future. Their value is t whenever we 
have cool, wet weather during the fruit-bloom, and 


the winds cannot carry the pollen in dust form from 
flower to flower. 


Arkadelphia ‘** Nuisance” Case. 


This case, mentioned in the last Re- 
port, will come to trial about July 16, 
1888. Meanwhile Mr. Clark has been 
sent to jail in default of paying a daily 


keeping bees in Arkadelphia, Ark. 


The « Union” has employed several 
of the most noted attorneys in that 
State to defend the case, and con- 
fidently expects a decision in favor of 
the pursuit. It would be very detri- 
mental to the pursuit to allow a de- 
cision against bee-keeping to be put 
upon record on the plea of its being a 
‘* nuisance.” 


Mr. Clark gives the following par- 
ticulars of the case : 


1 was released on a corpus bond on March 
2, for my appearance at 10 a.m. the next . Lhad 


to jailagain. Of course it would be nonsense to pay 
the fine, and go back and have the same thing to go 
over again the next day. 


The Mayor fined me one day when no one had 


seen any s about my place. He sent the Marshal 
to my house to ascertain if he could see any bees 


it was cool, and no bees were flying. e hal 
did not see any bees, and swore that he did not, but 
the Mayor fined me “all the same.” 


We have appealed all the cases—eleven in number 
—the first day's fine was $5.00, and an additional 
dollar for each day ; the last day’s fine being $15.00. 
He even fined me after we had made affidavit aski 
for a change of venue, averring thatI “could no 
get a fair trial, and that he was prejudiced,” etc. 


Iam confident that if bee-keepers could fully 
realize my condition, the Bee-Keepers’ Union would 
have 10,000 members in 24 hours. 


By the enforcement of an unlawful 
ordinance of the city, Mr. Clark has 
been deprived of his liberty, and the 
constitutional rights guaranteed to 
every citizen of the United States. 
Even granting that it was wrong in 
Mr. Clark not to obey the city authori- 
ties, he should have had a speedy trial 
by an impartial jury—all of which 
have been denied him. Even when 
released under a writ of habeas corpus, 
he was, within three hours, re-arrested 
and fined. After demanding a change 
of venue, because of the prejudice of 
the Mayor,that functionary again fined 
him, denying hit his constitutional 
rights. Mr. Clark has a strong case, 
and in justice to the pursuit, ought to 
be defended. The Union agreed to pay 
the Hon. S. W. Williams $250 for de- 
fending the case up to and including 
the trial at the Cireuit Court next 
week. 

A member of the Union gives his 
views of this case in these words : 

Itis our duty to stand by him, and hold up his 
hands while he is suffering imprisonment, and put 


t inconvenience and jary loss in the 
defense of a principle which is dear to us all. 
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dozen assessments rather than have Mr. Clark 
worsted in this matter. 

No extra assessment would be neces- 
sary, if but one-tenth of the bee-keep- 
ers of America should join the Union. 
The Manager does not favor an extra 
assessment, and will not consent to 
such, unless it becomes an absolute 
necessity. If its devotees will not de- 
fend the pursuit, who should do so? 
The defense should have universal 
support. A few ought not to bear the 
burden for all. Donations of any 
amount will be cheerfully received, but 
extra assessments are not desirable, 
because what may be a mere bagatelle 
to some might prove a burden to those 
less able to contribute their quota. 

The only wonder is that there were 
not 10,000 members of the Union 
within a few months after its organi- 
zation. There ought to have been a 
general rush to the defense of the pur- 
suit. 

It is a shame that, with 300,000 bee- 
keepers in the United States, so few 
are willing to defend the pursuit 
against its enemies. Many are selfish, 
and think that so long as they are not 
molested, they will not join the Union. 
But as soon as they, are even threat- 
ened, they rush around for some help, 
and want the Union to tell them what 
to do, etc. But the Advisory Board 
has decided that the Union can defend 
only those who have become members 
before they were in trouble of that 
kind. 

It will take nearly two thousand 
dollars to successfully defend the cases 
now on hand, and the Union must 
have two thousand members during 
the coming year, or it will be obliged 
to let the cases go by default—and the 
pursuit will suffer an ignominious 
defeat ! 


To those Not Members of the Union. 


Reader, are you satisfied to accept 
the latter as the result of your apathy ? 
If not, sit down at once and send a 
dollar as a membership fee to the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union. You will 
get a receipt by return mail, and may 
then have the consolation of knowing 
that you have done your duty in this 
case! It is now or never! Inaction 
will insure defeat—activity is life— 
energy—power ! 


UNION IS STRENGTH! 





The Election of Officers. 


It now becomes my duty to call for 
$1.00 for the coming year, as dues 
from each member. The enclosed 
Blank is to be used for that purpose ; 
and also a Voting Blank. Fill up all 
the blanks, and send to the Manager 
with a postal note or money order for 
$1.00 in the enclosed envelope. It must 
be received by Aug. 1, 1888, or the vote 





Surely. ins matter of this ¢ , the injury of 
one is the concern of all. I would willingly pay a 


Financial Statement, 
From July 1, 1887 to June 30, 1888, 
Balance as per last report........-....65 .ccs., $224. 





From 97 members at $1.00 each..............., 7, 
From 194 members at $1.25 each................ Py} 
Paid §.W. Rich’s suit..........cce00--- $100.00" 
Paid Z. A. Clark’s suit... .....-..ecceeess 125.00 
Printing, stamps, stationery, etc....... 80.48 
$305.48 
Balance on hand July 1, 1888.................., $258.27 


Concluding Remarks. 


I now submit my third annual Re- 
port with the hope that it will meet 
with general approval. Having served 
the Union for three yearsto the best 
of my ability, with the consciousness 
of having done my duty for the pur- 
suit, I shall welcome my successor as 
soon as your choice is revealed. 

Yours fraternally, 

THomas G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 





IOWA. 


The Condition of the Bees, and 
the Prospects. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EZRA. J. CRONKLETON. 





As so many complain that the prosy 
side of bee-keeping is always told, I 
will give a little of the other side as 
regards this part of Iowa. My bees 
were wintered in the cellar, on good 
linden honey, and lots of it, with no 
loss of colonies. They were put on the 
summer stands on April 1, the weather 
that month being cool and unfavorable. 
Durirg May the weather was cool, wet 
and unfavorable in the extreme, there 
being at least 20 days that the bees 
were confined to the hives. 

The whole spring bloc m passed away 
with but very little benet to the bees ; 
still with all these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, when June arrived, my 
bees were in very good condition for 
white clover; but, alas, the clover 
bloomed and the cool air that has pre- 
vailed all the spring continued. ‘The 
clover seems to secrete nothing, and 
the consequence is that I have not had 
one swarm of bees. 

My bees are now fully as weak as 
they were last April. I have fed hun- 
dreds of pounds of honey, and prob- 
ably 100 pounds o/ sugar, to keep them 
alive until linden bloom arrives; if 
that does not secrete any nectar, | 
will be discouraged. It keeps down 
increase, and entirely does away with 
the swarming, that so many are so un- 
easy about. I have lost no colonies 
yet, but I hear of many that have lost 
all within the last ten days. 

I have 42 colonies of bees this sea- 
son. Ihave been very successful until 
this season, but I have not learned it 





will be lost. 


all yet, I presume ; at least T have not 
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learned how to run my bees the whole 
season through on sugar syrup, and 
report a success. 

I hope the above condition of affairs 
is confined only to this part of the 
State. The trouble is entirely climatic. 
This country is (to look at) a perfect 
garden ; clover blooms and corn grows 
as it never grew before. Wehave had 
plenty of’ rain—rather too much—and 
everything is booming except bees. Is 
it not strange ? 

Dunlap, lowa, June 26, 1888. 





NEW YORK. 


Various Honey-Plants — Super- 
seding Queens. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY LESLIE STEWART. 





We have had a very poor season 
here. Every bee-keeper says that it 
has been the worst season they have 
known for many years. The weather 
has been very cold and cloudy, with a 
great deal of rain. The honey crop 
has been an entire failure so far. 
Fruit bloom yielded but little, and that 
was very thin. 

The ground is white with clover, 
but not a bee can be seen on it. Ras 
berries are in full bloom, and the bees 
are getting a little honey from that 
source, but hardly enough to keep up 
brood-rearing. ; 

Basswood will be in bloom in about 
one week, and’ there will be quite a 
large amount of blossoms, but not 
more than two-thirds of what we had 
last year. I shall expect to get a good 
amount of honey from that and buck- 
wheat, as they are our only hope. 

In May, after doing the transferring, 
I had a large amount of second quality 
of honey, most of which was in combs; 
shortly after fruit was through bloom- 
ing, I put it at different places about 
20 rods from my apiary, and allowed 
the bees to take the honey, which 
caused the queens to fill the hives with 
eggs, and has added largely to the 
strength of the colonies. After the 
honey was all gone, they showed some 
signs of being crosser, and were a little 
inclined to rob ; but there is no danger 
if the bees are Italians, and the en- 
trances are not too large. 


Superseding the Queen. 


The question of superseding queens 
has for a long time been-a perplexing 
one to me, but after several years of 
careful watching, I have come to the 
conclusion that not more than half of 
our queens should be kept longer than 
two years. Of course I do not believe 
in killing good queens because they 
are two years old, but all that have not 
proven themselves good layers, pro- 
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ducers of good workers, ete., should 
be superseded. There certainly should 
be but few kept that are over three 
years of age, as prolific queens are the 
making of our colonies. 

Jefferson, N. Y., July 1, 1888. 





NEBRASKA. 
The Season and Blooming Plants 
in Nebraska. 








Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. R. RYAN. 





The past spring has been rather a 
poor one for bees, as it was so cold and 
windy that they were deprived of the 
plum blossoms, excepting for two days. 
They have not built up as strong as 
last season up to this date, and I have 
heard of only two swarms. Bees aré 
now doing finely, and are building up 
fast. They are getting considerable 
honey from the red cloyer. The white 
clover seems to have no honey in it, 
and I seldom see a bee working on it. 
We have just had a fine shower, that 
will help the bees, or rather, produce 
more nectar for them. 


I think that about 20 per cent. of 
the bees were lost in winter and 


P-| spring, and a great many had to be 


fed during the month of May. Since 
then they have gathered enough to 
keep up breeding. We do not expect 
much honey in this locality until fall, 
when we have always had a good 
yield from buckwheat, heart’s-ease, 
golden-rod and other fall flowers. We 
missed the raspberry bloom, as most 
of them were winter-killed, like the 


grapes. 

Considerable Alsike clover is being 
sown now, and while clover is spread- 
ing on the roadsides nicely, and on 
wild ‘pastures, wherever the seed has 
been sown or scattered. My Chapman 
honey-plant was winter-killed. I had 
some 25 stalks covered with straw or 
light manure, the latter part of the 
winter, and now I have two left, and 
one is very weak, while the other is 
looking very nice. Ithas several balls 
nearly ready to burst open. I shall 
try to give a report of the work of the 
bees on it later. 

There is no sweet clover in this 
locality, but there is considerable black 
mustard in the flax fields. Bees are 
also very fond of working on rhubard 
blossoms. They were very busy on 
the strawberries, and are lovers of the 
Russian mulberry blossoms, and of the 
fruit of the white ones. I expect to 
double my number of colonies, and 
get at least 40 or 50 pounds of honey 
per colony, which I have been able to 
do the past two years. 

Bradshaw, Nebr., June 26, 1888. 


’ 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1R88. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 3.—Ionia C ty, Mich. 
hs ounty, Gf Momith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 


Aug. 14.—Colorado Sta Sh ag Aoi Colo. 
J. Me Denver Colo. 


Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark Yhomeon, Sec., Canton, O. 


Montrose, Pa. 
oy ong Harford, Pa. 
Dec, —.— Michi, 8t at erignon, a. 
ol ri Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


taries are requested to forward ful) particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 


Sept. 8.—Susquehanna 
H. M. 
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Poor Prospects for Bees.—Byron 
Benton, Bronson, Mich., on June 28, 1888, 
says : 

The season in this locality has been a 
poor one for bees. It has been too cold and 


wet the most of the time. They are up fair 
with brood-rearing, but they have not done 


much swarming or storing honey = They 
have gathered barely to live on as 
yet. ey are much nd, as compared 


with this date last year. ‘Thé prospect is 
very poor for the bees to store enough to 
last them until another spring. 





Bees Selecting a Home before 
Swarming.—Wm. Anderson, Sherman, 
Mo., on June 30, 1888, says : 

. 


Do bees have a place to go to before leav- 
ing the old home? The other day while I 
was out in the barn-yard, 1 heard a swarm 
of bees coming. I ran and made a noise 
until I could obtain a bell. I followed the 
bees up a steep hill, ringing the bell, and 
finally 1 got them to stop, as I thought. 
They formed a funnel shape around a dead 
hickory tree, beginning at the top and 
lowering to the roots of the tree. Not 
thinking of a hole being in the tree, but 
thinking that [ was going to have a 

time in getting the bees into a hive, and the 
bunch of bees getting.mo larger than at 
first, 1 went to see, and to my surprise I 
saw a hole in the roots of the tree, and they 
all went in it, and are now at work in the 
hickory tree. 








My Experience with Bees.—W. 
J. Netherton, Raglan, Ont., on June 28, 
1888, writes : 


On June 20, 1886, I bought a colony of 
bees, and I took 64 one-pound sections of 
honey that summer ; but I had no increase, 
so I — that colony in a box about Dec. 
1, with chaff around it. ey wintered al) 
right, and I put them out inthe spring of 
1887. I had 2 swarms, but no surplus honey 
in 1887. Last fall I ked 2 colonies in 
boxes the same as before, and the other 
colony I sold ; one colony died about April 
1, with about 3 frames of honey in the 
hive. The other one : apes all right 
then, but it has dwindled to a mere handtul. 
They are in the —- hive. It has 
been a cold, backward spring, and very dry; 
more rain has fallen to-day than for weeks 
past. Bees in this locality are not doing 
much. A great many died in the spring, 





and many more dwindled down so that they 
are not worth much. 
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Expects a Surplus from Bass- 
wood.—B. W. Peck, Richmond, Ohio, on 
June 28, 1888, says : 


Bees in this locality are not storing honey 
very fast yet, and now it is wet and rainy. 
The bees are in good condition, however, 
and basswood is budded, so we may geta 
fair surplus yet. I lost only one colony out 
of 48, although 2 or 3 colonies just squeezed 
through ; they were too weak to build up, so 
I will use them to hatch queen-cells, and 
work 45 colonies for honey. Bees are 
swarming but very little yet. 





No Swarms and Little Honey.— 
S. K. Carson, Chatsworth, Ills., on June 28, 
1888, says : 


Bees are doing nothing here this season. 
The winter losses were very heavy. I saved 
14 colonies out of 96, and tuat is about an 
average throughout this part of the coun- 
try. hat colonies are left are now strong 
in bees, but there is little honey even in the 
brood-combs, and no swarnis have issued. 





Honey Prospects in Michigan. 
—S. J. Youngman, Lakeview, Mich., on 
June 24, 1888, writes : 


The strongest colonies of bees have 
stored from one to two gallons of honey, 
from white and Alsike clover, with but little 
increase. Many colonies have failed, how- 
ever, to store any surplus as yet ; and owing 
to the extremely hot and dry weather, the 
clovers have begun to fail, and are yielding 
but little nectar. I have been building 
great hopes on the basswood, but upon 
felling a large tree, I find that there will be 
but little nectar from that source, as there 
are but few buds put forth for bloom, for 
some reason ; coneenernne it really looks 
bad for the bee-keeper in this part of Michi- 
gan. We may get a large crop of honey 
from buckweat, of whieh a large amount 
has been sown. _ It certainly looks discour- 
aging, as we had a poor season and light 
crop last year. 





Bees did Well on White Clover. 
—W. Addenbrooke, North Prairie, Wis., on 
June 27, 1888, writes : 


The following is my report for the winter 
of 1887-88: 1 put 120 colonies into winter 
quarters, and removed from the cellar 117 
colonies in good condition on March 19, 
1888. Isold 9 colonies, and have now 93. 
We had a cold, wet spring, and I had to 
feed my bees until two weeks ago, when 
white clover came into biossom; we have 
had very hot weather for one week—over 
90° every day. Bees did well, filled up their 
hives, and some colovies very nearly finished 
one set of sections ; but the last four days 
have been cold and wet, and bees have not 
been able to | for two days. It is cold and 
raining yet. It was the worst spring for 
getting colonies in good condition in time 
for white clover, that 1 have ever seen. 





Experience with Bees. — Mr. L. 
D. Q’Dell, Protection, N. ¥., on June 20, 
1888, writes : 


A year ago I bought one colony of bees, 
whichcast one good swarm, and stored 27 
p< of comb honey. In November, 1887, 

bought 8 colonies, which I put into the 
cellar. In January I bought 5 more colo- 
nies that were on the summer. stands. 
Owing to the severe weather, I did not 
move them until Feb. 20, when I brought 


cleansing flight, and at night replaced them. 
I left them in until April 26, when I placed 
them on the summerstands. They were all 
in good condition excepting one colony 
which was queenless, and it was united 
with another. 1 replaced that colony by 
buying another one. My apiary has in- 
creased to 28 colonies, and now the bees are 
booming on white clover, 

Some bee-keepers advise starting with one 
colony, and working up; but IL believe that 
a person who has evergy enough to succeed 
in bee-keeping, can as well start with 20 
colonies as with one. At first no one need 
expect to succeed unless he educates him- 
seif in the business, by reading at least the 
leading works and periodicals published 
on bee-culture. Six of my colonies were 
in box-hives, but I transferred them into the 
Langstroth hives, by the Heddon method. 

My bees have been gathering surplus quite 
fast for a few days. I sowed 9 acres of 
Alsike clover mixed. with red clover and 
timothy, and lam sowing about 5 acres of 
buckwheat. I have the only bees within 
three miles of this place. 





Favorable Prospects for Bass- 
wood.—Christian Weekesser, Marshall- 
ville, O., on June 30, 1888, writes : 


Our clover season is pretty much a fail- 
ure, but bees have been getting considerable 
aphides honey of very poor quality ; though 
being mixed with clover honey, we think it 
will answer for wintering. he prospects 
for some surplus from basswood are favor- 
able, and recent rains have revived white 
clover, so that it looks more promising than 
before. During such seasons we find it 
more profitable to have only from 15 to 20 
colonies at a place, about two miles apart ; 
as they almost always get enough honey so 
as not to require any feeding. 





Waiting for Basswood and 
Buackweat.—O. R. Goodno, Carson City, 
Mich., on July 1, 1888, writes : 


At this date from 100 colonies I have not 
had a single swarm, and as yet I have not 
seen even one drop of honey in a case, 
though I have several cases on the strongest 
colonies. Last year our swarming had 
nearly ceased by this time, and our surplus 
was nearly all gathered; none was gathered 
after July 5—the bees only sealed up the 

artly filled combs. Last year the first 

asswood was in bloom on June 26; but it 

will be several days before the first will 
open this year. Basswood and buckwheat 
are our only hope this year. 


die 





Worse than Moonshine. — Ben 
Foggy, of lowa, describes his apiary and its 
surroundings in the following graphic man- 
ner: 


I must tell you how I manage my bees. 
They are beautiful creatures. being instead 
of 60,000 in my colony, only about 100. 
These bees are large and golden in appear- 
ance, and about the size of a bumble-bee 
without the bumble. I have them situated 
in aroom on whose walls are hanging the 
most natural paintings of all the best honey- 
producing plants in this vicinity—such as 
sweet William, honey-suckles, sweet Cicely, 
ete., and these are framed in gilt frames, 
from which the bees gather pollen. When 
I desire a certain kind of honey,I take 
down all of the other paintings, and so 
secure just what I want. 

In one corner of this room I have all the 
best honey records. in the world, and the old 
saying being true, that the bees will par- 
take of the spirit of the master, these bees 





them home (22 miles) and put them into the 
cellar. On March 201 put them out fora 


will not be surpassed in any respect, and 


made; in fact it so flaming that I am 
tempted to believe that none would think it 
true were I to tell it. When the paintings 
get faded, I have them re-painted and 


With the above arrangements I can keep 
bees as well in the winter as in the sum- 
mer. The bees work nights, Sundays on! 
being excepted—(this last idea would suit 
some farmers, all but the “ Sundays ex. 
cepted ”’), as | have this room so well plan- 
ned with reflectors so arranged as to collect 
the rays of the moon and throw them just 
where they are most needed. There ma 
be some Mr. Wiley, for instance, who is in- 
credulous enough to doubt this statement. 
To those I would say, do not & to New 
York or Boston, thinking to findit. Itis a 
Western enterprise. 





Poor Prospects for Honey.— 
Reuben Havens, Onarga, Iils., on June 29, 
1888, says : 


I put 104 colonies into the cellar, strong in 
bees, but some of them were light in honey. 
1 have lost 45 colouies, being the heaviest 
loss Lhave ever had. 1 examined some of 
my best colonies this week, and I find but 
little honey, avd not a queen-cell in any of 
them. There is not one pound of surplus 
honey. White ciover is nearly all winter- 
killed. ‘The prospects for a honey crop are 
the poorest that I have ever seen. Bee 
keepers here are all discouraged, and many 
disgusted with the business. Many have 
lost all their bees. More than one-half of 
the beesin the county are dead. I have 
been so crippled with rheumatism for the 
last 15 years that I could do no heavy labor, 
and a great part of the time helpless ; hence 
I have depended, to a large degree, upon my 
bees for my bread and butter. With almost 
a failure last year, and a prospect for an en- 
tire failure this season, the future does not 
appear very encouraging. I shall try to 
keep what there are lett in as good condi- 
tion as possivle, and hope for a change in 
the programme. 





Excellent Prospects.—Jno. Blodget, 
Flag Springs, Mo., on July 1, 1888, writes : 


My bees are booming. My 9 colonies 
came through the winter all right. I lost 
only one, which was weak, and one packed 
in chaff on the summer stands. IL have to- 
day hived the twelfth natural swarm, and I 
have made 3 by dividing. Fifteen are work- 
ing in the sections, 5 have two racks on each 
hive. I never saw better prospects, so far. 
l expect to have several more swarms, and 
a large report this fall. Linden is on the 
eve of blooming now, there is clover enough 
for what bees are left, and the nice rains we 
are having will keep it fresh for a long 
time. We had a fine rain last week, so that 
it hindered plowing corn for four days. 
Wheat, oats,corn and hay are very promis- 
ing ; in fact everything is lovely. 
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Always Mention your Post-Oflice, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


+. ~—<—me. + 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL. Itisnow so cHEaP that 





their record outshines any record ever 


no one can afford to do without it. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Rotices. 











It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin a letter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x434 and 5144x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL., 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission ‘house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing _ the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Apiary Register.— All who intend to 
be systematic in their work inthe apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


* 100 colonies (220 pages) 
“ 200 colonies (420 pages) 
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Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JourNnat for one 
year for $1.%; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
AMA MADARA ms AMADA Me De Mamas 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 
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Cana¢é.an Honey Producer... 
The 8 bave-mimel vepert.. nae 


ont Geek eigen a= gs couamesse® 
Bees and Hone ewman).. 
ease for Am. "Bee Journal. i 
erzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Roots A B C of Bee-Culvure. 
Farmer’s nt Book 
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Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are thatit never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. We can supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 
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History of 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A, Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels... ...-$1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels........... .. 200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ouncés, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cul- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





a NEW YORK. 
ONBY. cawe Fancy in 1-1b 
tions, i ; ie conn in 21be., Ibe. 10g 1¢-: buck 


wheat 1-) aide. 21 
pop all we can to reaua etcses to" make 


BEESWAk— —26e. 


os so TEETH BOG. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote; e to extra white comb, 
1s 15¢. ; ouber, 8@ IIe. actos, white to extra 
ite, 6C.: Arrivals of the new 
being an average crop. 


O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 
DETROIT. 

HO. NEY.—Best h _ 

BEESWAX age. I-lb, sections, 14c.—Dull. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


June 14. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—We get 15e. Ib. in a small way fo 
best comb, and See for off grades. » ‘Extracted "yest 


room for 


May 21. 





mber, 
are email, the estimates 
BEESW AX.—20@24¢. 


June 18, 


whi None of the 
but is more than mn at the ola oop 
wt ipemens. ha 
2 Cage. 
Jun. 30. 161 gouth ater Bt. 
a YORE. 
HONEY.—We q white 1-Ib. 
12¢.; spaay 9 2-lbs.. Om tie. white Meg? lic., 
and fair 
demand 


i-lbs., 7 

is dull or comb but fair for extracted, o 

which new from the South is arriving, and sells x 
on, 


TEMOW AX Duil at 20g@240. 
Jun, 15. F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—No white cl left in this market. 

Dark slow sale at Nei0e,  Ratracted ready sale on 

arrival. New crop will meet with good demand. 
BEESW AX.—23c. 

July 2. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNAT!. 
qb uhiee Gamaal seek Comb honey Wate 
L) oney, nad 
BEEBW 7% —Demand is good omg Ib. f 
— per ‘or 
good to aholes yellow, on arrival. 
Jun. 14. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice white one-lb, sections, 14@16c.: 
2Ibs.. 13@14c.; 3-Ibs., 12@13¢. tracted, white in 
kegs and 1s,80 634¢.; in tin and and pails.94@ 100. 


barre 
dark in barrels and kegs, 
extracted, but dull for comb. 
BEESW 


25. 
July 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white i-lb. sections, 14@15¢.; 2b. 
sect’ 12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 
BEESWAX. 20@ 130; 
Jun.25. | J. M. CLARK & ©O., 1409 Fifteenth Bt. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote : Choice new 1-lb. sections in 
es demand at 15@16c., not glassed ; dark ones not 
searched ; 2-ibs and ex there is no demand 
for. Stock of old he is light, ana i the sections are 
all glassed, which style the t do not like. 
BEESWAX.—None in market. 


Jun. 3, HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote: IIb. sections. 14@16c. 
Ib. sections, 12@1 he. New Florida Sutrasted, obec. 
Ib. 
IPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
8AN FRANCISCO. 


Bales are very dull. 
BEEBW AX.—25 cts. 
July 5. BLAKE & 

BY.— We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 
53¢c.;  aabes to light amber, 4 c. Choice toad 
in 1 “Ib. sections, 13@14c.; 2Ibs., 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as super are holding back. Prices are 


Wax w is@2ze 
SCHACHT & LEMCKEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote: White 1-ibs., unglassed, 15¢. ; 
1-Ib., white, glassed, }4c.; dark, 1-Ib., 2c. less. Cali- 
fornia, 2-Ibs.. comb, white, 18c. Ext tracted. 7c. Con- 
siderabie old honey is in this market. No new yet 
in. Sales are very slow. 

BEESW AX.—None on the market. 


June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

EY.— We quote: Extracted, bright, 5@5}<¢c.; 
dank aaese.: in cana, 7@8¢c. Comb, choice white 
clover, in prime order, 1 apeall dark, less. Mar- 
Sidesw with fair —_ extracted. 


Demand good for 


HO 


Jun. 25. 








for bag and postage. 


anne, or 
Fos CO., Commercial St. 
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The Convention. — The pamphlet 


containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 








———— 


Advertisements. 


Ca ee eal de ak de ak ik i il i ie) he de ad i ee ie ek 
OR SAL E—600 Colonies in the movable-comb 
hives, at $4.00 for Italians. and $3.00 for Hybrids. 

25A13t G@. H. ADAMS, Troy, N. Y. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 





[TALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 75c. each ; 

6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Address 

26Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
wiention the American Bee Journal. 





HIPPING-CASES to hold 12 1-lb. sec- 
\ tons or 14 7-to-the-foot. Nicely cut. Per 
100, $6.00, Glass for same 65 cents per 100. 
Two and 3 frame Nuclei cheap, (Free Price- 
List). M. H. '. 
28Etf Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





75 COLONIES of Italian and Hybrid Bees for 
sale, or trade for land ; in A. 1. it’s Simplic- 
ity hives, 10 frame, L. F. Nearly all wired, and nice 
straight combs. Everything on the most improved 
modern principles. I am ch ing climate for my 
health, is the reason for my se 4 

28A2t E. SANDFORD, NOKOMIS, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manufactured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED ! 


Wwe. are likely to have good use for a lot of 
Southern Honey in the near future, 
and invite shipments now. Address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
26A3t Freeman & Cent. Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HEDDON HIVES FOR SALE. 


HAVE a hundred, all complete—just fin- 

ished. Purchaser given right to use them, 
by Mr. Heddon. Will sel) at $3.00 each, in lots 
of 10 ormore. Inquire of, 


27Atti E. D. KEENEY, Arcade, N. Y. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


4 is ~ new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli- @ and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive . that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children a 
handsome toy pail. Price, 75 ts per d 

or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,....CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CARINIOLAIN 

Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 

Imported Queens, “A” grade, $8.00, 
Tested, $4.00; Untested, $1.00, 









QU EEIWNsS. 
One-half dozen ............... $5 00 
foul b . 
rautiendbatose nities ose 
8. W. MORRISON, M. D., 
14Etf. xtord, Chester Co., Pa, 





Queen Shipping-Cages. 





Ww. have a lot of Queer-Cages, like the one 
illustrated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell 3 for a dime, by mail, postpaid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION-CASE. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Paty Untested Queen, $1.00; 3 for $2.90. BEES 

by the Pound and Nucleus. Send for Price-List. 

Add H. G. FRAME, 

9B13t x ga Nerth Manchester, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














LB peng ew for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 
tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Bee-Keeper, the Home— 
in fact every ome should have a secure place 
for valuables. 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Burglar-proof, Combination 
Lock Safe, handsomely finished. Round cor- 
ners, band decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows: 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGRT. PRICE 
No. 2. 22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 lbs. $3000 
No. 3, 28x18x18, 15x10x10, 600 ‘** 4000 
No. 4. 32x22x22, 19x14x12%800 “ 6000 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


pPeereier full of new and improved 
methods; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, es by 
the Ib., and eit oe OLIVER Foster, 

At t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BER SUPPLIES, wncicn: 
- AND 

Wholesale, 
The Largest Steam 


“Power Shops 
in the West; exclusively used to make Every. 
thing needed in the eaten of practical con. 
ne Quee ie ites of Beet peation 

ns, 12 sty'es 0 ves, Secti 
Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Bee-Feeders 
Comb Foundation, and everythi used by 


Bee-Keepers always on band. My Ii)ustra: 
Catalogue FREE. E. Kre er, ” 
16Ett Coburg, Iowa, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AMPLE COPIES of the AMERICAN 
APICULTURIST and our Price-List of 


Winter Strain of Pare Italian Bees 
sent free. Address, 
18Etf APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


E Pails are made 

"Tot the best qusiinn at 

clear flint glass, with a bai! 

and a metal and cover. 

When filled soser.the 
ce 


appearan 0 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by any other style of 

can be used 











1 pound of hgner, per dosen, ....... $1. 
3 2 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LOOEK HERE! 


—Bee-Hives. Shipping - Crates 
FOR, Spice Spee. Comb Foun rH ion, Planer- 


To hold 





Sawed V-Grooved Sections a s Ity. Price-List 
free. * Ne 
1sAtf Rochester, ., Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





E will SELL CARNIOLAN 
UREN  S, reared in June, July 

and August, 1888, until further notice. Un- 
beeen oe? gg ; tested, $2.00 ; tested and 


select ‘ 
ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
24Atf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Oo., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Wood's Italian Queens 


RE now ready toship. Every one is war- 

ranted, and ail that are not equal to any 
in the country are replaced by Extra Tested 
Ones of 1888 rearing; 98 per cent. of all 
Queens sold last season proved purely mated, 
and, as far as I know, every customer is satis- 
fied. Warranted Queens, 75 cents each ; 6 








for $4.25 ; 12 for $8 Address, 
JAMES F. WOOD, 
26Atf NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 


a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, I! L&. 











